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NE W BRANCHES. 

The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places 

Car diff -N ames may be sent to Mrs. Hamilton, Blackladies, Dynas P ow i s . 

DUNFERMLINE.-Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, Dunfermline, would be gl ad 
to hear from people interested. 

Surbiton. 

Swansea. . . . . , 

Readers of the Parents' Review living m these districts, or having friends 

there, are asked to communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Belgravia.— On Friday, Feb. 24th (by kind permission of Mrs. Cockburn), 
Miss G. Wolseley-Lewis gave a very practical address on “ The Qualifications 
of a Good Nurse.” — On Feb. 22nd, Mr. Northcote gave his final address, 
the subject being " The Passion, Death and Resurrection of our Saviour.” 
The attendance, which had begun by being eight at the first address, rose 
to 21, and there was much gratitude felt and expressed by all for the help 
and suggestions given. — On Tuesday, March 14th, the general meeting of 
the branch was held at 3, Grosvenor Place (by kind permission of Mr. and 
Lady Esther Smith). Mrs. Franklin was in the chair. The annual report 
was first read, and the committee re elected. Mrs. Clement Parsons spoke 
for a short time on the aim and work of the P.N.E.U., and Dr. Gow, Head- 
master of Westminster School, followed with an address on “ Humour in 
Education.” The attendance was 91, and three new members joined the branch. 
The discussion meetings were held fortnightly at Mrs. Edward Tufnell’s house, 
46, Eaton Square, and the book discussed was Miss Mason’s School Education. 
Two new members have joined the circle since last year, and the discussions 
though occasionally discursive, are interesting and helpful. A Natural 
History Club has been formed this month and will begin work in the spring. 
Sub-committee for Club : Secretary, Mrs. Tufnell, 46, Eaton Square. 

righton. On Saturday, March 11th, Dr. Sawyer lectured to this branch 
on training the Child’s Musical Proclivities.” The Rev. Walter Marshall, 
who was chairman, introduced the subject of the lecture, after which Dr. 

aw>cr propounded a new idea in juvenile teaching, namely, that quite young 
an i ren ° * 1VC ° r S ' X years — could be taught the early rudiments of music 
notes ''h , 0 P , a / ing * n a seides °f httle ditties, at first within the compass of fi ve 
finger action' i! eS , beiag made to explain the early facts of music, such as 
time etc t tiT S ° notes ’ letter names, staccato and legato, duple, trip e 
a class of te subsec l uent demonstration of singing by small children, 

great p rec i n o ,° neS ° £ “ avera 8 e of about eight years sing at sight with 
wriu e rbv ? r , eVldently great 'y relished the singing of the clever dittxes 
conclusion anot^r^ Bndge for his Westminster Abbey boys, while i 
at tZ r: ° f Children ’ averagi "g ab -t ten years of age, sang 

“this,” said the t V reaby difficult passages in major and minor, a 
notation.” CC Urtr ’ "dthout any waste of time on the useless s 
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Bristol. I he sixth meeting of t u ~ 

School of Art, Berkeley Square (by kilTner^ ^ ^ Ken ^ngton 

when a demonstration of fi rst aid ( was Z TVl ^ Hea dmaste r ,) 
commissioner, St. John Ambulance l Griffiths ' 

presided. Dr. Griffiths was assisted by tlfree of the H °? OUr Judge Aus ‘in 
Brigade. The subjects dealt with wele the foil members of the St. John 

wounds, burns and scalds, and poisoning I " 8 —Fractures, bleeding 
drew a simple diagram of the human skeleton aid -T* biteS ' The lect ^er 
of fractures. The members of the briaSTd lndi nated the usual localities 
method of applying first aid splints and tend ° D three b ° yS the 

the lecture Dr. Griffiths emphasised the value “♦ CaSe - Throughout 

to be ready for use on all emergencies of sudd * T ° f household simples 
were boric acid, carbonate These 

lime water, and vaseline. With these In d^s ^T ° f P ° taSh ’ Sal volatile 
inake simple and effectual one could 

boric lotion, boric ointment soda ninety 4 , au dience how to make 

briefest space. ' plaSters ’ etc ” from these materials in the 

Brondesbury and West Hampstfad _tu 
was held on Monday, Feb. 20th, at 86 West End ° f ^ session 

Mrs. C. W. Cunnington). The chair was taken bv Mr r 7 mVltation of 

chairman spoke of the loss to c y M * Cunnin gton. The 

“ Th h Secretar y was instructed to send to Mrs. Walker-- 

th e pne^I ^ t the Bi ; 0ndesbur y and West Hampstead Branch* of 
of n w n * T eS reC ° rd ltS SenSe ° f the loss ^stained by the death 
of Dr Walker and to express to Mrs. Walker and her children deep sympathy 

Y^rs - ei h gnef *- , K r ‘ Garr ° d rCad a Paper ° n “ S P ecializa tion during School 
Years, his point being that there should be a broad general education 

on winch to base specialization, which should be postponed to the end of 
school life. There was considerable discussion afterwards, in which many 
visitors took part, and the meeting closed with votes of thanks to Mr. Garrod 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Cunnington. There were 30 present. 

Croydon and Neighbourhood. — On Friday, February 24th, at Woodford 
House School (by kind permission of Miss Walford), Miss Dale gave a most 
interesting and instructive lecture on her method of teaching reading. 

1 his same lecture was given at Reigate and is reported under that branch. 

Glasgow.— On Wednesday, March 1st, at 1, Doune Terrace (by kind 
permission of Mrs. H. Allan), Mr. James Cadenhead gave an interesting 
address on “Art.” The lecturer began by showing that children require 
appropriate training before they can appreciate the fine arts. The child 
is at first content with an ability to identify objects, then^attempts graphic 
work of the roughest kind. The usual routine of education does little to 
develop a true understanding of art. Training should be directed so as 
not to narrow the outlook on life and blunt sympathy. Art presents a view 
of life only manifest to sympathy. By art a man adds the emotional experience 
of others to his own. A work of art is a transference of experience ,* all else is 
subsidiary, so long as it is true to the maker’s emotion. A poor thing is 
not dignified by its subject, however lofty. Art is fine enough to need no 
sanction from morality. It is the expression of man’s power and sympathy. 
Consider the quality of the work before the intentions of the worker. 
Anecdote painting, popular art, “ pleasing ” pictures, are all to be 
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TnTas a factor in life. Sympathy is dormant 
shunned. Fine art is ‘leones are not to be coaxed into galleries ; only 

in some. These unresponsive o ^ lecturer emphasised the power 

the best should be seen, in themse lves on condition of their looking 

o t works of art to take men from be low, but endeavour to get U p 

beyond themselves. Appro ^ its level at the lowest is the level 

to its level. Distinction is its no , 

of fineness. at 74 Fitzjohn’s Avenue (by kind invitation 

Hampstead.— On Marc . Gardner, M.A., lectured on “The Ancient 

... Prof, hrn headmaster of University College 

„ 4- nrncf m rr q r*r*nnn 4 T r 


The lecturer gave an interesting account of Uni- 


University of Athens. 

School was m the • mogt flourishin g period, which afforded oppor. 
versify life “A rison with that obtaining to-day, in spite of the 

tumty of ms r life F Th e principle of the common education of youth 

TZ pra S" in Ancient Athens, and the responsibility of the State to 
ie individual was recognised by the Athenians to a degree that seems ex- 
cessive to us. At the age of eighteen the City took the young man and 
supplied him with teachers, during a course of two years, knowing it to be 
to the interest of the community thus to train a possible magistrate, a soldier, 
. citi zen who must support the religion and practise the arts of his State. 
Our knowledge is derived largely from the University Calendar, inscribed 
on marble slabs, and set up annually in the market place, which contained 
a complete list of those who qualified each year, and even of the winners 
at athletics and horse races. After the political importance of Athens had 
ceased the University became a cosmopolitan one, students being attracted 
from all parts, particularly the East. When we reach the Fourth Century, 
a.d., we find a want of discipline. Athens had continued its University for 
a thousand years by reasonable self-government, and the absence of this 
led to the age of decadence. 

Hyde Park and Bayswater. — Hon. Sec., Mrs. E. L. Franklin, 
50, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park. “ At Home ” Thursday mornings, or 
by appointment. — A meeting was held on March 14th, at 3, Grosvenor Place 
(by kind permission of Lady Esther Smith), to which members of this 
branch were invited, and a great many availed themselves of the privilege. 
Dr. Gow, headmaster of Westminster School, spoke on “ Humour in Edu- 
cation.” — Natural History excursions, to be conducted by Miss Beatrice 
Taylor, and cricket for seniors and juniors will commence in May. — There are 
vacancies in two classes working in the Parents' Review School, taught by 
House of Education governesses, held in this neighbourhood, one for a child 
between six and seven, and another for a child of nine. — It is hoped that 
members will keep the date of the Conference free (May 16-19th), and will 
make it known to their friends. 

Kew and Richmond. — On Feb. 21st a meeting was held at Haverfieldi 
Kew Green. A paper on “ The Hopes and Fears of our Educational Future " 
b\ Miss Alice Woods, was read by Miss Stephenson, Miss Woods owing 1° 
severe illness being unable to be present. Miss Woods dealt at length with 
the following hopes : (1) new discoveries in the region of the mind ; (2) * ® 
realisation of organic evolution ; (3) the fact that we no longer seek to mould 
the child on the old high school system, but aid him in the development o 
* f ; (4) growing state of discontent at education as a whole ; (5) the attemp 
to systematise secondary education ; (6) the awakening desire of the pa*® 


!° systematise secondary education ; (6) the awakening desire of the P are “ 
o co-operate with the teacher. Miss Woods then dealt with the fears, win 

schroU Ume mV d as follOWS : (1) ne g' ect of physical development in 

S ’ ^ undue exaltation of physical exercise in secondary sc 10 
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and political fight which h„ 1 A Y w , lll . havf ‘ to work ; 


and political fight which' LrihVadTwJlV P™ u° W ° rk ; (6> the religious 
Miss Woods enumerated various uT “ primary schools, 
our quoting. The paper was broTL! Ztr T ° * ^ preve " 
appreciated by the audience. 1 fty throu ghout and was greatly 

Reigate, Redhill, and District n „ 

(by kind permission of Miss Ambler) a fcctu ? RisCa ' Reigate 

Reading » was delivered by Miss Dale Mr P a , °" ^ " Teachi “g of 

Dale is the authoress of a method t ’ h B l u' Ug m the chair ’ Miss 
widely adopted. It is explained in * 
and simple apparatus is also provided The aim of a ? d tCXt books ' 

the children from the outset to observe for th V ^ meth ° d is t0 train 
powers ; so that in learning to read l ^ ‘° USe their °wn 

and the children from the first devrlo th Undatl ° n of a11 education is laid, 
of self-reliance. mZ Dale diet ton Z and aCquire habits 

teaching. In these stages the children are pllXVyTed on mValkTb V 
interesting things and to represent them by drawing Great a tent.on 
grven to the spoken language. They are gradually made to recogniV the 
ounds of which speech is composed, to compare them, and to perceive how 
they are produced. They are then introduced to the signs (letters) renre 

to claLf 16 r CCh S ° UndS ' A SimplC tabulatin g ^me enables the children 
lfy the signs according to their production. They then “ build ” 

words with the signs. They are able to build words in signs" (letters) without 

parVof fhe V ' OU t y T” ‘V™ “ Print ’ NatUrC Study forms an essentia l 

p t of the system throughout, and the interest of the children is sustained 
by drawing and brush work. An interesting discussion followed. 

Scarborough.— This branch has now been in existence ten years 
During that time the interest has been kept up, and although the 
membership remains about the same, new members are added each year 
as others drop out from one cause or another. This year the interest is 
decidedly keener. The meeiings are looked forward to with great interest. 
On Feb. 15th, one of our most interesting meetings was held at the 
house of the Hon. Arthur Dyke Acland. Mrs. Acland presided and 
led a discussion on “ Manners in connection with character.” A short 
paper had been prepared which opened with a bright sketch of personal 
recollection of Spanish life and manners, and one or two charming stories 
were told. Later, debatable questions were thrown out, and the pleasure 
of the whole meeting was the way in which our skilful hostess drew the 
members to take part and to enter into hearty discussion. Many differences 
of opinion were expressed and the discussion was well sustained. There were 
nearly 50 members present. 

Sidcup. — On Feb. 23rd, the Rev. Theodore Wood lectured to a large 
audience of children and adults at the Public Hall. Mr. Wood gave his 
well-known lecture on “ Bees,” which has been reported many times in 
these columns ; it is therefore unnecessary to do more than add that his 
lecture was followed with deep interest by the large audience. — C. Olive, Esq., 
of Wimbledon, gave a very interesting lecture an “ Classical Education ” 
at Westburton (by kind permission of Miss Pearse), on March 3rd. 
Dr. Davis was in the chair. Mr. Olive spoke on what a classical education 
was, is, and ought to be, and perhaps some day will be. The lecturer 
reminded his hearers that in Athens five centuries b.c., students were learning 
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: ~ XXe equal to present-day students learning to 

* h«« Homer. f J nry produced the gr.aWs. tragedy, 

recite Chaucers poems. 


•orators and authors, 
invented. 


„ Athens came Alexandria, where accents were 
The ,ve otCa^ied out in , though Alfred 


invented. -- ... much to revive learning, there was not much 

th e Great and Dan e did I® inting an d the foundation of grammar 

progress made until the inv ^ were taught, but it is only in recent times 
schools, where Greek anu c]asses have sent their sons to public schools. 


that the upper and lower 


tnat me education a failure and Mr. Olive suggested 

Some think !present-oay {h of luxury . (2) prominence of games; 

three reasons for this children are becoming hyper sensitive 

(3) unpreparedness ° tQO muc h brain pressure, and yet countenance 

and parents so much eating . Mr. Olive contended that a classical 

too many P art observation, mastery of own tongue, clear articulation, 

education incu discipline. The lecturer created some amusement by 

Ms^er^nThat classical scholars were so much more polite than the 
sc ent s who generally treated the ordinary man as if he knew nothing, and 
included by saying that the best mathematicians were those who had first 

St Wakefield 8 — On Thursday, Feb. 23rd, Mr. H. Lloyd Parry delivered 
an interesting address on "The Cultivation of the Imagination in Children, ” 
at the residence of Miss McCroben, 5, St. John’s Square. Dr. Wilson presided, 
and there was an attendance of about thirty members. At the close Mr. 
Parry exhibited a number of enlarged copies of memory drawings he had 
collected from children between two and eight years of age. These proved 
extremely interesting, and some of them very instructive as to the manner 
■of the development of the imagination in children. 

Winchester.— At a meeting held on Wednesday, Jan. 25th, in the Lecture 
Room of the College Museum, Mrs. J. S. Thomas read a paper on “Some 
Difficulties of Teaching the Old Testament to Children.” She began by 
saying that the children of the present day were lamentably ignorant of the 
Bible ; probably the neglect of the Bible lesson was due to the feeling of 
many thoughtful parents that since they cannot, in the light of “ higher 
criticism,” themselves regard all the Old Testament stories as historical facts 
or events, they ought not to teach them to their children as such. As regards 
the first difficulty — want of time — Mrs. Thomas urged that the Bible reading 
was the most important lesson for the child and duty of the mother, and as 
such should be given the preference over all other lessons and duties. As 
regards the second difficulty Mrs. Thomas gave some most useful hints on the 
way of teaching children at various ages. She advised that the stories 
should at first be told quite simply, without raising any doubts or questions 
on the part of the very young child ; that the mother should watch most 
carefully for any signs of doubt at a later age, and when the questions 
begin, to answer them without reserve in some cases, and in others to defer 
the answer until a later age ; above all never to be afraid of saying, “ I do11 1 
know.” Then as the children get old enough to understand, it is well to 
explain to them fully the history and composition of the Bible, that is, n ° 
one book of one time, but a whole literature of history, romance, drama an 
poetry, covering centuries of time ; that it teaches us how God reveal® 
the truth about Himself and His people very gradually and through 
sorts of channels, and though the events may not have happened as actna 
written, the eternal truth underlying the stories is the lesson we h aV ® . 
j u y. here was a shprt discussion after the paper, and Mrs. Ralli 1 
gave ea to the members and their friends who were present. 
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THINGS THAT MAKE CHILDREN AFRAID. * 

By George R. Wilson, Esq., M.D. 

Let me say, at the outset, that we have had some difficulty 
in arranging the title of this paper : “ Things that make 
children afraid.” I understand that you have had from 
Dr. Macpherson a lecture on the subject of “ Timid Children,” 
and that you have learned from him what sort of children 
these are who become easily affrighted and often without 
cause. To-day I wish to speak not so much about the 
children who are disposed to fear, but rather about fear 
itself. And I wish to say some things about it which may 
seem to you beyond the scope of the advertised text. 
Had 1 dared — had I thought it would be explicit enough 
and attractive enough — I should have entitled this paper 
simply, Fear. But, even so, it could not be descriptive, for it 
will at once become clear to you that this is a desperately 
wide subject. To talk about things that make children afraid 
is to talk about nearly everything in the light of the sun — and 
about some things which, if all tales be true, are a long way 
above it, and about others which are immeasurably below it. 

I was unfortunate enough to miss Dr. Macpherson’s lecture ; 
so do not know what types those are concerning which he 
spoke specially. I can imagine, however, how well you 
recognised the timid child, somewhat imperfect perhaps in 
form or in feature, in build or in blood, maybe somewhat 
uncouth or ungainly, even unsightly in appearance and very 

* Lecture given to the Edinburgh Branch of the P.N.E.U. 

VOL, XVI. — NO. 5. 
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